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The references in the following bibliography from the literature 
on exceptional children are classified as follows: publications con- 
cerned with (1) subnormal and backward children, (2) behavior and 
problem cases, (3) juvenile delinquency, (4) superior and gifted 
children, (5) blind and partially seeing children, (6) crippled chil- 
dren, (7) deaf and hard-of-hearing children, (8) delicate children, 
(9) speech defectives, and (10) general references. The references in 
the first four of these classifications were compiled and annotated 
by Dr. Hildreth; those in the fifth to the ninth classifications, in- 
clusive, by Dr. Martens. Each of the two compilers supplied gen- 
eral references. 

SUBNORMAL AND BACKWARD CHILDREN! 


226. ARMSTRONG, CLAIRETTE P. “Some Mental and Social Inadequates,”’ 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXX (October-December, 
1935), 371-83. | 
In a survey of New York City schools three-fourths of the mental defectives in 
ungraded classes were found to have foreign parents. The author suggests that, 
in addition to enforcing laws excluding the feeble-minded, a law be enacted to 
admit only immigrants meeting the mental-ability standards of the general 
American population. 


227. ATHENS, Ipa G. “The Activity Program for Mental Defectives,’’ Ohio 
Schools, XIV (April, 1936), 124, 157. 
The entire curriculum in an Ohio school was integrated and activity projects 
were developed for mentally defective children. The instructional goals sought 
were satisfactory social adjustment and character traits. 


228. BALLER, WARREN ROBERT. A Study of the Present Social Status of a Group 
of Adults, Who, When They Were in Elementary Schools, Were Classified 


« See also Item 212 (Farley) in the list of selected references appearing in the + ii 
1937, number of the Elementary School Journal. ‘\ LO 
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as Mentally Deficient. Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. XVIII, 
No. 3. Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark University Press, 1936. Pp. 
165-244. 

In a comparison of former special-class pupils over 21 years of age with intelli- 
gence quotients under 71 and normal adults matched for sex, nationality, and 
age, the special-class group was found to be economically, socially, and vo- 
cationally inferior. | 


Britt, Mosue. “Measuring Institutional Adjustment of Mentally Defi- 
cient Boys,’ Journal of Applied Psychology, XX (December, 1936), > 


7360-47. 

The Vineland Adjustment Score Card was found to differentiate reliably be- 
tween adjusted and maladjusted boys in an institution for the mentally de- 
ficient. 


Curtis, Francis D. ‘Specific Suggestions for Teaching Dull-normal 
Pupils,’ School Review, XLIV (September, 1936), 525-32. 
A statement of twenty-four principles that apply to the instruction of dull- 
normal pupils in high school. 


Development and Progress of Special Classes for Mentally Deficient Children 
in Connecticut. New Haven, Connecticut: Connecticut Special Educa- 
tion Association (31 Trumbull Street), 1936. Pp. vi+126. 

Historical summary of special education in Connecticut. The work of the Con- 
necticut Special Education Association is reported, and accounts are included 
of provisions for exceptional children in a number of cities in the state. 


Ear, C. J. C. “The Affective-instinctive Psychology of Imbecile Chil- 
dren,’ British Journal of Medical Psychology, XV (February, 1936, 
Part 4), 266-78. 

Mentally defective children differ from normal children in emotional maturity, 
affective-instinctive energy shown in attention and interest, low intelligence, 
physical maturity, and the frequency of abnormal trends. _ 


Hamtey, H. R., and Oruers. Education of Backward Children and Juve- 


nile Delinquency in England and Wales. London: Institute of Educa- 


tion, University of London, 1936. Pp. 104. 


A symposium by several British authors. Part I of the report relates to the 


characteristics of backward and dull children, causes of backwardness, and the 
education of backward children. Part II considers psychological aspects of 
juvenile delinquency and surveys the problem. 


Mecker, H. H. “An Experiment in the Adjustment of Retarded Upper- 
Grade Pupils,’ National Elementary Principal, XV (April, 1936), 
162-65. 

Adjustment programs, largely prevocational in character, were organized for 
retarded high-school pupils. The programs did not require the pupils to meet 
the academic performance standards expected of normal pupils. 
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235. Meter, C. ‘Effect of Prizes in Increasing the Word Learning of Sub- 

normal Children,”’ Training School Bulletin, XXXII (December, 1935), 
146-57. 
In an attempt to determine the effect of incentives in learning words, several 
types of incentives were used with a group of children ranging in age from six 
to thirteen years and in intelligence quotient from 33 to 70. The author con- 
cludes that extrinsic and artificial means of stimulation will always have to be 
used but that their limitations must be recognized. 


236. Murpuy, M. “The Birth Order of Mongol and Other Feeble-minded 
Children,’’ Human Biology, VIII (May, 1936), 256-66. 
Mongol children tend to be born late in the family, even in families of two 


to five children. The birth order of feeble-minded children not of this type is a 
matter of chance. 


237. O'CONNELL, ELENOR S. ‘‘Meeting the Special Needs of the Subnormal 
Pupil,’’ Ohio Schools, XIV (November, 1936), 342. 
- Describes the equipment, methods, and courses used in a special class composed 


of boys and girls under eighteen years old who were unemployed and could not 
fit into regular classroom work. 


238. Organization of Special Classes for Subnormal Children. University of the 

State of New York Bulletin No. 1073. Albany, New York: University 
of the State of New York Press, 1935. Pp. to. 
A revision of former bulletins on the subject of special classes for mentally 
handicapped children. The suggestion is made that the curriculum for these 
children must provide a series of activities which do not increase too rapidly 
in difficulty. 


239. Reducing Pupil Failure. Report of the Committee of the New Jersey Ele- 
mentary School Principals’ Association in Co-operation with the State 
Department of Education. New Jersey Elementary Principals’ Asso- 
ciation Bulletin, Vol. VIII, No. 1. Bloomfield, New Jersey: New Jersey 
Elementary Principals’ Association (John P. Milligan, % Watsessing 
School), 1935. Pp. x+60. 

Evidence of the extent of failure in New Jersey schools was collected, and edu- 
cators throughout the state contributed suggestions for reducing failure. A 
summary of the literature relating to pupil failure is appended. 


240. SMERLING, FRANK A. “What the Schools as Constituted at Present Can 
Do for the Low Ability Pupil,’ High Points in the Work of the High 
Schools of the City of New York, XVIII (June, 1936), 35-38. 


The dull-normal pupil, constituting about 20 per cent of the high-school popula- 
tion, requires a type of curriculum radically different from that provided for 
normal pupils. The author recommends revision of the whole administrative 
structure of promotions and retardations with reference to physical and mental 
growth, 
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241. WALCOTT, FRED G. “New Methods and Objectives in Teaching Dull- 
normal Pupils To Read,’’ School Review, XLIV (May, 1936), 348-61. 
Large gains both in comprehension and in rate of reading were made by back- 
ward pupils in high school when a special program was provided for them. 
The author recommends earlier segregation of these pupils and a more intelli- 
gent differentiation of instructional procedure in the class unit itself. 


242. WANGER, RutH. “Unwillingly to School,’ Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House, X (May, 1936), 535-38. 


An attempt was made in a high school for girls to find course work suited to the 
abilities of the slow pupils. At the end of the year only one failure was reported. 


243. Witty, Paut A. ‘Special Class Curricula for the Retarded,” Z/linois 
Teacher, XXIV (January, 1936), 132-34, 158. 
Studies of the education of feeble-minded children are summarized by the 
author, who recommends that the education of the feeble-minded pupil should 
be child-centered. Describes the curriculum used at the Montefiore Special 
School, Chicago, which is based on a study of the activity preferences of re- 
tarded children. 


BEHAVIOR AND PROBLEM CASES 


244. ANDERSON, Forrest N. “A Mental-Hygiene Survey of Problem Indian 
Children in Oklahoma,’’ Mental Hygiene, XX (July, 1936), 472-76. 
Two hundred and thirty-five problem cases were studied by means of physical 
and neurological examinations, psychiatric interviews, and two or more psycho- 
logical tests. The cases were found not to be representative of a cross-section of 
Indian children in the area studied. 


245. Behavior Problems in the Secondary Schools. Summit, New Jersey: New 
Jersey Secondary School Teachers’ Association (Charles H. Beek, Presi- 
dent, % Junior High School), 1935. Pp. 32. 
Describes behavior problems most frequently encountered in the secondary 
school. For each type of problem the causes and frequency are listed and dis- 
cussed. 


246. CAMPBELL, NELLIE M. The Elementary School Teacher’s Treatment of 
Classroom Behavior Problems. Teachers College Contributions to Edu- — 
cation, No. 668. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1935. Pp. vi+72. 

Overt actions interfering with order in the classroom or with the authority and 
purposes of the teacher are most frequently reported by teachers as important 
behavior problems. 


247. Louttit, C. M. Clinical Psychology. New York: Harper & Bros., 1936. 
Pp. xx-+ 606. 
Major emphasis is given to behavior problems, including problems related to 
mental deficiency, primary behavior problems, juvenile delinquency, conduct 
problems, speech defects, psychoneuroses, and problems correlated with organic 
disabilities. 
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248. Lurig, L. A., TrETz, E. B., and HERTZMAN, J. “Functional Psychoses in 
Children,” American Journal of Psychiatry, XCII (March, 1936), 
1169-84. 

Two per cent of the problem children studied in a child-guidance home presented 
symptoms of definite psychoses. Illustrative cases are given. 


249. MARKEY, Oscar B. ‘The Problem Child in the Nursery School,” Pro- 
gressive Education, XIII (March, 1936), 160-67. 
The treatment of problem children in the nursery school involves a number of 
specific guidance techniques. Parent education is indispensable. Preschool 
experts are less concerned with the treatment of specific behavior signs than 
with an appreciation of the child’s deeper needs. 


250. MEEK, Lois HaypEN. “Behavior Problems in the School,”’ Teachers Col- 
lege Record, XX XVII (January, 1936), 300-304. 
Behavior problems are caused by conflicts between the child and the person 
who attempts to control his behavior. The traditional school organization con- 
flicts directly with the natural activities of children. The solution of behavior 
problems lies in revitalizing the curriculum and methods of teaching. 


251. MorGAn, JOHN J. B. The Psychology of the Unadjusted School Child. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1936 (revised). Pp. vilit+-340. 
The subjects discussed include defense mechanisms, memory distortions, day- 
dreaming, fears, feelings of insecurity, instability, intellectual defects, and de- 
linquency. Illustrations of cases are included. 


252. NIFENECKER, EUGENE A. ‘‘Review of Departmental Experience in 
Dealing with Problem of School Maladjustment: Part I, Statistical 
Reference Data Showing School Background Conditions, Factors, 
Trends and Problems, 1900-1934.’’ Publication No. 27. New York: 
Bureau of Reference, Research, and Statistics, Board of Education of 
the City of New York, 1936. Pp. 216. 


A report prepared for the Joint Committee on Problems of School Maladjust- 
ment. 


253. ROHRBAUGH, Lewis. “The Backgrounds of Minor Transiency,’’ School 
and Society, XLIII (April, 1936), 583-84. 


An analysis of the reasons why minor transients leave home. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY! 


254. ABBOTT, GRACE. “Juvenile Court and a Community Program for Treating 
and Preventing Delinquency,’ Social Service Review, X (June, 1936), 
227A) 

A discussion of the part that community agencies, such as schools, recrea- 
tion centers, social workers, and the juvenile court, should play in delinquency 
prevention and treatment. 


t See also Item 351 (Healy and Bronner) in the list of selected references appearing 
in the May, 1937, number of the School Review. 
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255. ADAMS, JANE; ARNOLD, MARJORIE; and WITMER, HELEN. “Recidivism 
among Juvenile Delinquents Examined by the Illinois Institute for 
Juvenile Research,” Smith College Studies in Social Work, VI (June, 
1936), 293-323. 
Reports an investigation undertaken to determine the later behavior of a group 
of delinquents referred by the Juvenile Court in Chicago for examination at the 
Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research. The authors recommend a close study 
of personality trends and environmental situations to determine why some 
children and not others become recidivists. 


256. ALPER, BENEDICT S., and LopGEN, GEorGE E. “The Delinquent Child in 
Pennsylvania Courts,’’ Mental Hygiene, XX (October, 1936), 598-604. 
Among 3,281 cases in the juvenile courts in 60 Pennsylvania counties the boys 
outnumbered the girls three to one. Other findings relating to probation and 
commitment are reported. 


257. BARTLETT, Epwarp R., and Harris, DALE B. “Personality Factors in 
Delinquency,” School and Society, XLIII (May, 1936), 653-56. 
In a study of delinquent and non-delinquent groups, the delinquents showed 
greater emotional instability and had more difficulty in maintaining satisfac- 
tory home and social relationships than the non-delinquents. 


258. BOWLER, ALIDA C., and BLoopGoop, RutH S. Institutional Treatment of 
Delinquent Boys, Part II. United States Children’s Bureau Publication 
No. 230, 1936. Pp. vi+150. 
An intensive case study was made of 751 boys who had been released from 
five state institutions five or more years before the study. Suggestions for the 
more effective handling of delinquents are given. 


259. Carr, LOWELL J. Organizing To Reduce Delinquency. Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan: Michigan Juvenile Delinquency Information Service, 1936. Pp. 60. 
This report outlines the Michigan Plan for Better Citizenship as a program for 
delinquency prevention in the state. The need of clearing-houses for con- 
trolling juvenile conduct is emphasized. 


260. CHARLES, CeciL M. “A Comparison of the Intelligence Quotients of In- 
carcerated Delinquent White and American Negro Boys and of Groups 
of St. Louis Public School Boys,”’ Journal of Applied Psychology, XX 
(August, 1936), 499-510. 
Intelligence tests of public-school boys in St. Louis between the ages of twelve 
and sixteen prove them to be superior to boys of similar ages in reform schools. 


261. DuREA, MERVIN A. ‘‘A Quantitative Method for Diagnosing the Serious- 
ness of Asocial Behavior of Juvenile Delinquents,”’ Journal of General 
Psychology, XIV (April, 1936), 412-21. 

Three criteria of delinquency are combined into a delinquency index, which is 
useful in differentiating. delinquent and non-delinquent juveniles. 
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Eccies, Aucust K. ‘Seventy Out of a Thousand,”’ Training School Bul- 
letin, XXXII (January, 1936), 172-79. 

A study of delinquents under eleven years of age, including data regarding 
ability, achievement, and home situation. 


FENDRICK, PAUL, and Bonn, Guy. “Delinquency and Reading,” Peda- 
gogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLVIII (March, 
1936), 236-43. 

In a group of delinquents over go per cent were found to have been school 
failures. The group as a whole was retarded in reading to the extent of ap- 
proximately five years and eight months. 


GLUECK, SHELDON, and GLUECK, ELEANOR (Editors). Preventing Crime. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xii+ 510. 
A symposium containing contributions by twenty-six authorities in the field 
of crime and delinquency. Reports are included of the most promising repre- 
sentative efforts that have been made throughout the country in reducing 
crime through constructive work with youth. 


GOLDBERG, JACOB A., and GOLDBERG, ROSAMOND W. Girls on City Streets 
—A Study of 1400 Cases of Rape. New York: American Social Hygiene 
Association, 1935. Pp. 384. 

The median age of the girls reported in this study was fourteen, and the largest 
proportions were in Grades VI and VII. As a group they were educationally 
retarded. Descriptions of specific cases are included. 


“The Jersey City Plan for the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XXXVI (May, 1936), 650-52. 
To prevent delinquency in Jersey City, community groups, schools, the police, 
correctional and municipal institutions have joined forces in the last three 
years. Juvenile cases are handled by the Bureau of Special Service of the Jersey 
City Board of Education. 


Jones, MarsHatt E. “Foster-Home Care of Delinquent Children,”’ 
Social Service Review, X (September, 1936), 450-63. 


The advantages and some of the problems arising in delinquency therapy pro- 
vided through foster-home placement are described. 


Juvenile Court Statistics and Federal Juvenile Offenders, 1933. United 
States Children’s Bureau Publication No. 232, 1936. Pp. iv+114. 
This report summarizes data based on information from 284 juvenile courts 
and the United States Department of Justice. 


Juvenile Delinquents in Public Institutions, 1933. Washington: United 
States Bureau of the Census, 1936. Pp. iv+6z. 
Statistics of this study relate to juvenile delinquents from 145 state or federal 
- institutions in 1933. 
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Lyon, VERNE W. “Deception Tests with Juvenile Delinquents,’ Peda- 

gogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLVIII (June, 
1936), 494-97. 
Delinquency tests measuring circulatory and respiratory changes were made of 
a hundred random cases of juveniles suspected of deception. In over 50 per 
cent of the cases the technique was considered helpful in determining the 
facts and selecting suspects accurately. 


Moore, JosEPH E. “A Comparative Study of the Educational Achieve- 
ment of Delinquent and Dependent Boys,’’ Peabody Journal of Educa- 
tion, XIV (July, 1936), 1-6. 

Delinquent boys proved to be considerably below normal in educational 
achievement. 


Moses, Eart R. “Community Factors in Negro Delinquency,” Journal 
of Negro Education, V (April, 1936), 220-27. 
The author maintains that the settling of negro immigrant families in areas of 
deterioration and disorganization accounts for the abnormally high increase in 
juvenile delinquency among the negro population as compared with the general 
population. 


RoBIson, SOPHIA M. Can Delinquency Be Measured? Studies of the Re- 

search Bureau of the Welfare Council of New York, No. 12. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. xxvi+278. 
The author concludes that court appearances are unsatisfactory as a criterion 
of delinquency; that complicated, quantitative methods may be misleading. 
Improvement in studying delinquency can be attained by defining specific 
behavior types and considering the cultural factors. 


SULLENGER, THOMAS E. Social Determinants in Juvenile Delinquency. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1936. Pp. x+412. 
A close association was found to exist between broken homes and delinquency. 
Unsupervised, misdirected recreation is a large determining factor. Suggestions 
for delinquency prevention are given. 


THRASHER, FREDERIC M. “The Boys’ Club and Juvenile Delinquency,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLII (July, 1936), 66-80. 


The boys’ club as a therapeutic measure did not prove, during its first four 
years, to be an important factor in delinquency prevention. 


VAN VECHTEN, COURTLANDT CHURCHILL, JR. A Study of Success and 
Failure of One Thousand Delinquents Committed to a Boys’ Republic. 
Chicago: Private edition distributed by the University of Chicago 
Libraries, 1935. Pp. vi+168. 

Residence in a boys’ republic, with emphasis on self-government, is beneficial 
only for a limited group of delinquents. Conditions under which self-govern- 
ment institutions are effective in dealing with delinquency are considered. 
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277. WALTZ, HENRY W., JR. “Community Experiment in the Prevention and 
Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency,” Journal of Educational Sociology, 
X (September, 1936), 43-40. 
A description of an experimental juvenile-probation project conducted in 
Chicago in which the co-operation of local agencies was enlisted. Extensive 
group work with children is recommended. 


278. WHITE, R. CiyprE. ‘Delinquency Areas in Indianapolis,”’ Indiana Bulletin 
of Charities and Correction, No. 222 (June, 1936), pp. 161-66. 


Juvenile delinquency was found concentrated in areas similar to those reported 
in other studies. 


SUPERIOR AND GIFTED CHILDREN! 


279. AVERILL, EstHeR C. “Art and the Talented Child,’”’ School Arts Maga- 
zine, XXXV (May, 1936), 563-66. 
From a study of a gifted ten-year-old child the author concludes that pupils 
gifted in art may be allowed freedom to express their ideas and that they have 
little need of direction or rules. 


280. HoLttinGwortH, LETA S. ‘The Development of Personality in Highly 
Intelligent Children,’ Personality Adjustment of the Elementary-School 
Child, pp. 272-81. Fifteenth Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. Bulletin of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Vol. XV, No. 6. Washington: Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the National Education Association, 1936. 
Parents who wish their child to enjoy every advantage could wish for nothing 
better than that he be endowed with intelligence represented in the intelligence- 
quotient level of 130-60. With an intelligence quotient above 160 the great 
deviation from average leads to special problems of development and adjust- 
ment. 


281. LorGE, IRVING, and HoLLinGwortH, Leta S. ‘Adult Status of Highly 
Intelligent Children,’’ Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, XLIX (September, 1936), 215-26. 

Children with intelligence quotients at or above 140 represent approximately 
the seventy-fifth percentile of college graduates. Only those with intelligence 
quotients above 180 constitute the most gifted college-graduate group. 


282. MERSAND, JOSEPH. “How Should the Teacher Carry on Work for the 
Gifted Child?’’ High Points in the Work of the High Schools of the City 
of New York, XVIII (September, 1936), 42-50. 


The author recommends that gifted high-school pupils be segregated into classes 
of their own intellectual and achievement levels and that the teachers have 


t See also Item 378 (Engle) and 387 (Witty) in the list of selected references appear- 
ing in the September, 1936, number of the Elementary School Journal; Item 480 (Wil- 
kins) in the September, 1936, School Review; and Item 328 (Jenkins) in the May, 
1937, School Review. 
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access to all school facilities and be permitted to construct their own curricu- 
lums. 


283. MILES, CATHARINE C., and WoLrFE, LILt1ANn S. ‘Childhood Physical and 
Mental Health Records of Historical Geniuses,’ Psychological Studies 
of Human Variability, pp. 390-400. Psychological Monographs, Vol. 
XLVII, No. 2. Princeton, New Jersey: Psychological Review Co., 1936. 
Fifty geniuses reported in history were rated for physical and mental health. 
The distribution for the fifty individuals with respect to these characteristics 
was found to be fairly normal. 


284. SIDGWICK, FRANK (Editor). Complete Marjory Fleming—Her Journals, 
Letters and Verses. New York: Oxford University Press, 1935.:. Pp. 
Xxli+ 208. 
The writings of a child prodigy who lived a century ago are reproduced exactly 
as they were originally written. 


285. ZORBAUGH, Harvey W. (Editor). “Gifted and Talented Children,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, X (October, 1936), 65-128. 
The whole issue is devoted to the theme ‘‘Gifted and Talented Children.” 
Contains articles on the gifted child in art and in music, a description of 
Terman classes in a public school, a discussion of clinical problems presented 
by bright children, and a plea by the editor for conservation of the talents 
possessed by gifted children. 


BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN 


286. CoviLLE, M. GENEVIEVE. “Blind Pupils in Public Schools,’ Teachers 
Forum for Instructors of Blind Children, VIII (March, 1936), 69-70, 
70-77. 
Describes the desirable results of the practice of the Virginia School for the 
Blind of transferring certain pupils to the public-school system after the termi- 
nation of their second year of high-school work. In both blind and seeing 
children an understanding of each other and a helpful co-operation in many 
social activities are developed. 


287. DEGNAN, WALTER J. “A Health Education Program for Blind Boys,”’ 

High Points in the Work of the High Schools of the City of New York, 
XVIII (April, 1936), 5-11. 
‘fA physical-education program for the blind is necessary to preserve and im- 
prove the health of the child, to contribute to his enjoyment of life, and to 
adjust him to live the type of life that his seeing brother lives.’’ Suggestions 
are given for building such a program, on the basis of work done with a group 
of blind boys in one of the New York City high schools. 


288. Hastip, Metvin. “Shoe Repair as a Vocational Study in the Michigan 
School for the Blind,’ Teachers Forum for Instructors of Blind Children, 
VIII (May, 1936), 82-90. 
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Describes a course in shoe-repairing given to blind students and discusses the 
possibilities of shoe-repairing as a vocational outlet for these handicapped per- 
sons. The author is himself without sight and conducts a shoe shop of his own. 


289. HERSHEY, EpyTHE P. “A Sight Conservation Program in School,” Sight- 
saving Review, VI (March, 1936), 50-55. 
Any comprehensive sight-conservation program, as recommended by the 
author, should include: (1) routine annual examination of children, to deter- 
mine those who have defective vision, (2) a follow-up program for correction 
of such defects, (3) a study of findings to determine the cause and prevention 
of impaired vision and its relation to school progress, and (4) health education 
for care of the eyes. The methods used in the Dallas, Texas, public schools 
are described. 


290. INGRAM, CHRISTINE P. “Education for the Visually Handicapped,” Sight- 
saving Review, VI (September, 1936), 212-18. 
Describes experiences in sight-saving classes in the schools of Rochester, New 
York. Discusses standards of admission, objectives, special equipment, and 
community responsibility. 


291. MAXFIELD, KATHRYN E. The Spoken Language of the Blind Preschool 

Child. Archives of Psychology, No. 201. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1936. Pp. 100. 
The study was conducted ‘‘for the purpose of choosing methods and procedures 
for future work on the spoken language of preschool visually handicapped 
children.”’ On the basis of verbatim reports of the children’s spontaneous lan- 
guage during the day, the content of their speech was classified into four types 
of items: (1) functional use of language, (2) social indexes, (3) constructional 
nature of speech, and (4) special features of language. The findings are ex- 
pected to form the basis for a series of related longitudinal studies covering 
this field. 


292. MERRILL, ELEANOR Brown. “Occupational Adjustment of the Visually 
Handicapped,” Sight-saving Review, VI (September, 1936), 192-97. 
Cites several individual instances of occupational adjustments which illus- 
trate methods and sources of obtaining help in such cases. Emphasizes the 
need of co-ordination of services among all agencies involved. 


203. O’TooLe, CHARLES E. “Vocational Opportunities for Sight-saving Class 
Students,” Sight-saving Review, VI (June, 1936), 131-35. 
Describes vocational-guidance program for the partially seeing pupils in New 
York City sight-conservation classes. The author says: “‘I prefer to think that 
an occupation should be considered non-suitable for the partially sighted 
only after it has been determined so from all the factors involved in occupa- 
tional analysis as related to each degree of sight disability.”’ 


2904. Ricu, FRANK M. “School Art for the Blind,” School Arts Magazine, 
XXXV (May, 1936), 520-24. 
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Describes a process of making pictures with raised lines and with materials 
which give a roughness and variety of texture conveying a sense of reality to 
the blind and capable of tactile interpretation by them. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Beatty, Hucu Gipson. “Harelip and Cleft Palate Deformities,” Crippled 
Child, XIII (April, 1936), 166-69, 182. 
Discusses the nature and effects of these handicaps and the possibilities of 
treatment and correction. 


Evans, WittiAM A. ‘The James E. Roberts School,’ American School 
Board Journal, XCIV (January, 1937), 51-55. 
Describes the building, equipment, and special facilities in a school for crippled 
children in Indianapolis. 


FoLey, Marre Rainey. “A Library for Crippled Children,” Crippled 
Child, XIII (February, 1936), 137-38. 
Describes library methods followed by the Gillette State Hospital in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, to provide the crippled patients with suitable reading material. 
The work is planned from two points of view: therapeutic and educational. 


INGRAM, MARGUERITE L. “The Crippled Child in School,” Crippled Child, 
XIV (October, 1936), 60-62. 
Recommends the boarding school to meet the needs of children having extreme 
orthopedic disabilities who cannot be served through the local orthopedic 
school. Calls attention to the need of planning educational programs for 
crippled children with full information on the medical diagnosis and recom- 
mendations. 


Strauss, Marion. “Initiative and the Crippled Child,” Crippled Child, 
XIII (April, 1936), 164-65, 182-83. 
The author describes evidence of lack of initiative observed in a school for 
crippled children, analyzes possible causes for the condition, and makes sug- 


gestions for developing this quality. Written on the basis of experience at the 
Elias Michael School for Crippled Children in St. Louis, Missouri. 


StrAusS, Marion. ‘Telling Time throughout the Ages,” Journal of Ex- 
ceptional Children, III (February, 1937), 75-78, 88-80. 


A description of a curricular activity used with a sixth-grade class in the Elias 
Michael School for Crippled Children in St. Louis, Missouri. 


WoopwortH, Leon M. “Illness No Barrier to Education,’ New York 
State Education, XXIV (January, 1937), 320-22, 334-36. 
Describes educational activities carried on at the New York State Reconstruc- 


tion Home at West Haverstraw, a combined school and hospital for crippled 
children. 
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DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN! 


302. BLuett, C. G. ‘Counseling the Hard of Hearing,’ Occupations, XV 
(February, 1937), 412-16. 


Suggestions to school counselors in guiding the vocational choices of hard-of- 
hearing children. Lists the occupational choices made by 233 hard-of-hearing 
clients of the San Francisco District of the California State Bureau of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and shows the vocational avant aee of the guided over 
the unguided hard-of-hearing individual. 


303. GUILDER, RutxH P., and Hopxins, Loutse A. “The Importance of Audi- 

tory Function Studies in the Educational Program for the Auditorially 
Handicapped Child,” Volta Review, XXXVIII (February and March, 
1936), 69-74, 116-17; 149-55, 180-81. 
The authors point out the increasing need of knowing the type and the extent 
of the child’s hearing handicap: first, as a basis for selection of children requiring 
special attention; second, as a basis for class division, in conjunction with 
mental achievement, in special schools and classes; and, third, as a guide to 
the teacher in work with the individual child. 


304. McNertt, Naomi. “Why Wait Until They Are Five?” Volta Review, 
XXXVIII (September, 1936), 501-4, 542-43. 


An account of the nursery-school activities carried on for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren under the direction of the Rochester (New York) Board of Education and 
supervised by the Department of Parent Education and Child Development, 
with the co-operation of the Rochester School for the Deaf and with financial 
support from the Works Progress Administration. 


305. Martens, Evise H., and OrHEers. The Deaf and the Hard-of-Hearing in 
the Occupational World. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 
ia71020!) Pp: 96: 

A survey was carried on under the Civil Works Administration to determine 
the types of occupations for which deaf and hard-of-hearing young people can 
most successfully be prepared. Findings are based on a study of factors con- 
nected with the employment status of 19,580 deaf and hard-of-hearing adults. 


306. PINTNER, R., and Brunscuwic, L. ‘Some Personality Adjustments of 
Deaf Children in Relation to Two Different Factors,’ Pedagogical Sem- 
inary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLIX (December, 1936), 377- 
88. 


On the basis of a personality inventory constructed to meet the special limi- 
tations of the deaf because of their ‘‘relatively immature thinking habits’’ and 
language usage, certain pupils of residential schools for the deaf were studied 
with respect to the relation between their social adjustment and (1) the method 
by which they were being taught and (2) the amount of deafness in each sub- 
ject’s family. 


t See also Item 349 (Brunschwig) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
May, 1937, number of the School Review. 
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307. Pope, Atvin E. ‘‘The Use of Hearing Tests and Hearing Aids in the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf,’’ American Annals of the Deaf, LX XXI (September, 
1936), 323-32. | 
Discusses the values of acoustic training in schools for the deaf, desirable pro- 
cedures, and requirements for successful outcomes. The author believes that 
‘‘the advances in instrumental aid offer wonderful opportunities to educators 
of the deaf.’’ The paper was given at the seventeenth meeting of the Confer- 
ence of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf and was followed by ex- 
tensive discussion, also printed in this issue of the Annals. 


308. ScysTER, MArcARET. ‘Summary of Four Years’ Experiment with Pre- 
school Deaf Children at the Illinois School for the Deaf,’’ American 
Annals of the Deaf, LX XXI (May, 1936), 212-30. 


This summary presents reasons for conducting the experiment and describes 
pupils and living conditions, tests and measurements used, curriculum activi- 
ties, and play materials. It discusses also the influence of preschool training in 
the home life of the deaf child. Cases studied included fifty preschool deaf 
children, fifty children between six and seven years of age entering school for 
the first time, and a control group of twenty-five preschool-age hearing children. 
The question toward the answer of which the study was directed is: Will the 
preschool-trained deaf child be better equipped for learning and for living than 
a child not so trained? Follow-up is now in progress. 


309. WyMAN, Mary May. “Conserving the Vision of Deaf and Hard-of-Hear- 
ing Children,” Sight-saving Review, VI (September, 1936), 204-11. 
‘‘Special attention must be paid to the vision of those children who possess the 
handicap of deafness’’ since their eyes must do double duty throughout life. 
Discusses the elements of schoolroom arrangement and equipment that are 
essential in conserving the sight of these children. 


DELICATE CHILDREN 


310. Open Air Classrooms. New York: National Tuberculosis Association, 
1937. Pp. 14. 
A report of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of the 
National Education Association and the American Medical Association. Dis- 
cusses the advantages of open-air classes and the need of all children for the. 
facilities thus made available. 


311. Roprnson, H. C. “Conservation and Development of Children with 
Heart Disease,”’ Journal of Exceptional Children, III (February, 1937), 


79-82. 
Points out that 13 per cent of children of school age have organic heart disease - 
and that about 44 per cent of these have an impairment serious enough to make 
them eligible for special classes. Discusses problems of understanding, rest, and 
exercise as related to the protection of the child and his best development. 
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312. RoGers, JAMES F. What Every Teacher Should Know about the Physical 
Condition of Her Pupils. United States Office of Education Pamphlet 
No. 68 (1936). Pp. 30. 
Gives practical suggestions for checking the child’s physical condition in order 
that his body may be put in the best possible working condition. Means of 
detecting serious handicaps are noted and described. 


313. STRACHAN, Louise. “Open Air Education in Germany,”’ Journal of Ex- 
ceptional Children, III (December, 1936), 39-44. 
On the basis of observations made in Germany the author discusses elements of 
the program under way in that country. Emphasis is placed on open-air edu- 
cation for all children, not only for those recognized as tuberculous, pre- 
tuberculous, or delicate. , 


SPEECH DEFECTIVES 


314. BLANTON, SMILEY, and ZERLER, Mary Louise. “Helping the Child Who 
Stutters,” National Parent-Teacher Magazine, XXXI (October, 1936), 
iAwis, 22; 
‘‘Any break in the rhythm of speech indicates maladjustment or an inability 
to meet the situation in an easy, natural way.’’ The article gives helpful sug- 
gestions to parents and teachers concerning methods of ascertaining the causes 
of maladjustment and of meeting the problem of stuttering. 


315. Davison, Louise D. “Methods for Treatment of Disorders of Speech 
Due to Birth Injury,’ Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXII (October, 
1936), 404-12. 
Gives case studies of children so handicapped, describing in detail methods of 
treatment used. Working for motor control and speech response through physi- 
cal therapy is the basis of the method employed. 


316. Krout, Maurice H. “Emotional Factors in the Etiology of Stammering,”’ 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXXI (July-September, 
1936), 174-81. 
Describes in detail three case studies of stammerers of eighteen to twenty-one 
years of age which disclosed emotional conflicts dating back to childhood days. 
These conflicts seemed to have direct bearing on the stammering, and the 
treatment given involved assistance in overcoming the emotional problems. 


317. MASE, DARREL J. ‘‘A Speech Corrective Program for the Teachers Col- 
lege,’ Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXII (December, 1936), 618-26. 
Presents observations as to method of establishing a speech-corrective program 
in a teachers’ college and objectives of such a program. Based on experience 
in this field in State Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania. 


9) 


318. Orro, Henry J. ‘Utilizing Teachers’ Special Talents in Small Schools, 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XXIII (January, 1937), 


35-42. 
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‘‘This article deals with a method of providing instruction in speech correction 
for children in typically rural counties.’’ It describes a project carried on in co- 
operation with the W. K. Kellogg Foundation in four rural counties of Michigan 
whereby scholarships for an eight-weeks intensive course in speech correction 
were provided for specially selected regular teachers in the counties included. 
Each teacher then did special work in speech correction in the schools of her 
district. 


319. West, RoBertT. “Is Stuttering Abnormal?’’ Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, XX XI (April-June, 1936), 76-86. 
Discusses various theories of causation of stuttering and gives suggestions con- 
cerning prognosis and treatment. 


GENERAL REFERENCES! 


320. Laycock, S. R. “‘Mental Hygiene in Special Education,’’ Journal of Ex- 
ceptional Children, III (October, 1936), 2-09. 


Considers six positive criteria for mental health and applies them to practices _ 
with exceptional children, both handicapped and gifted. 


321. THompson, K. L. “Jersey City’s School-Community Program,’’ Journal 
of Educational Sociology, 1X (February, 1936), 364-69. 


Besides providing the traditional elementary- and secondary-school program, 
Jersey City is attempting to serve the community by providing for the educa- 
tion of the foreign-born, for the adult, the physically handicapped, the mentally 
handicapped, and the maladjusted. Special mention is made of the Bureau of 
Special Service, the purpose of which is to integrate all community services in 
the diagnosis and treatment of special problems. 


t See also Item 324 (Bentley) in the list of selected references appearing in the May, 
1937, number of the School Review. 
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